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magic potion, and this is still discernible in the scene in the Witch's Kitchen, 
written much later than the first inception (written at Rome in 1788). But 
Faust is not seized with longing for Helena. He sees Gretchen, and Helena 
is forgotten. He is magnetically attracted by all that is charming in the inno- 
cence and naivete of German womanhood. And he, that is the poet, cannot 
shake off this spell. The deep passion, the hearty love of Faust and Gretchen 
must run its course — her bliss, her fall, her guilt, her ruin. By the side of all 
this there is no room for Helena. The Gretchen -tragedy was no premeditated 
plan, it carried the poet along irresistibly, and became an independent story 
by itself. Hence the necessity of a Second Part, the original object of the 
Faust-drama being still unattained." 

Such an observation can be made only by one who has studied the poem 
long and lovingly. At first startling, it commends itself more and more the 
oftener it is pondered. It adjusts the two parts of the poem better than has 
been possible hitherto, and it is in keeping with all that we know of Goethe's 
life and manner of composition. J. M. Hart. 



De Euripideorutn Prologorum Arte et Interpolatione. Scr. J. Klinkenberg. 
Bonn, 1881. 

This little book, which has received one of the annual prizes of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, deserves to be studied with the same patience and candor with 
which it has been written. When the history of modern philological research 
comes to be written, Euripidean study in the last six score years will come in for 
an interesting chapter. A good deal has been learned since Samuel Musgrave 
had his Exercitationes in Euripidem printed at Leyden ; and very simple- 
minded do some of the enthusiastic young physician's observations seem to us 
now. The greatest gains have been made, of course, in the line of more 
rigorous analysis of the language and better sifting of the diplomatic material ; 
but these are not the only gains. That Euripides as well as other ancient 
authors had suffered from the defiling hands of interpolators had been known 
for centuries, but it was Valckenaer who first felt the duty of paying conscien- 
tious heed to this fact in editing the text, who first wrote, clearly and sharply: nam 
hos ne audiendos quidem arbitror, nedum refutandos, qui dura quaevis atque absurda 
quidquam esse causae negabunt cur non imputarentur Euripidi. A very long step 
toward a just appreciation of the value of the received texts was taken when 
Boeckh's discussion of the famous law of Lycurgus made it seem most probable 
that for more than two thousand years the standard editions of all the Greek 
tragic poets have been but copies of stage-copies. Since then scholars have 
had more and more in mind the many curious facts which the old commenta- 
tors have left us about the ways of antique theatrical companies in dealing 
with their lines; and it is now hardly open to any one, however much inclined 
to do so, to be ignorant of or ignore the external evidence that the plays of 
Euripides, especially, have suffered considerable interpolations. And few men 
who have at their command the necessary sympathy with Euripides and his 
art, and read his existing plays reflectively, say three or four times through, 
will be disposed to question the importance of this external evidence. The 
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number of passages is serious in which something has defeated a purpose con- 
ceived so clearly and mastered so entirely by the poet that we cannot rationally 
ascribe the failure to feeble or vacillating vision on his part. The statement 
of Klinkenberg, apropos of quoted passages : de locis Euripideis ab aliis scrip- 
toribiis prolatis hoc minime neglegendum est omnes praeter ipsius Euripidis 
aequales legisse fabulas eius interpolatas, — may fairly be regarded now as a com- 
monplace of Euripidean criticism. In regard to another of Klinkenberg's 
statements of doctrine : nam si versus quidam cum aliis eiusdem fabulae locis 
aperte pugnant autcum illius quae loquitur personae ingenio sive cum totius fabulae 
argumento non consentiunt aut nexum sententiarum intolerabili modo interrumpunt, 
eos ab Euripide, si quidem sanus fuit poeta,profectos esse non posse nemo negabit, — 
it may be necessary among English-speaking philologsrs to qualify somewhat 
the universality of the nemo, for the Horatian Durum sed levius fit patientia quid- 
quid corrigere est nefas is an exceedingly convenient maxim ; but probably the 
nemo is true enough so far as persons are concerned who have studied the plays 
as much as Klinkenberg has. 

Distinct advances in the detection and classification of interpolations have 
been made especially by Cobet, Nauck, Hirzel, Wilamowitz, advances which 
may fairly lead us to believe that a tolerably complete separation of the wheat 
from the chaff will some day be effected, a tolerably precise theory of the 
motives and methods of interpolation will some day be stated and universally 
accepted. Of these writers Hirzel was the first to call attention distinctly to the 
impregnable thesis, that, if the text of Euripides is interpolated, we can form no 
just or rational notion of his art until we have decided, at least in the main, what 
the interlopated portions are. But although Hirzel was an acute and persua- 
sive critic, and although his pamphlet (De Eur. in componendis diverbiis 
arte, Bonn, 1862) is of permanent value, he was much under the influence 
of his theory of elaborate responsion in the dialogue of Euripides, and so 
attacked his problem from the wrong end. But preconceived opinions have 
not been the only misleading influence. The fear of critics " die in der Jagd 
auf Interpolationen eine Modekrankheit der zeitgenSssischen Philologie sehen " 
has doubtless done something to deter timid scholars from stating the question 
in the way which the peculiar facts of the tradition of the text of Euripides ren- 
der imperative. Even Nauck, the first of living authorities in this field, almost 
apologizes (Eur. Stud, II 22) for having detected three spurious verses together. 
But it is no part of a reviewer's duty to write a polemic. 

Klinkenberg seeks to discover what plan Euripides followed in producing 
his prologues. Critics who believe that a poet like Euripides worked without 
plan, scholars who believe it possible to appreciate a poet's work without divin- 
ing his plan, will naturally have little interest in the subject. But those who 
think a solid result, if gained by such an investigation, might be worth the 
trouble it cost, will agree with Klinkenberg that nothing can be done until the 
investigator is ready to pronounce judgment on the genuineness of each and 
every verse of the prologues. Scholars who hold that no such judgment can ever 
be pronounced, must also hold that any examination of the poet's art is wholly 
futile. Klinkenberg begins, then, by examining the genuineness of the pro- 
logues line by line, word by word, with an astonishing diligence and a very 
high degree of grammatical sobriety. It would be useless here to give a list of 
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his conclusions — they can really only have a value for those who read the dis- 
cussions. It is of course impossible to examine the prologues without treating 
occasionally other portions of the plays, and the reader will find more than one 
valuable excursus. Of these the most striking is the settlement of the question 
where the scene of the Heraclidae is laid, The proof is complete that Euripides 
laid the scene at Athens. Evidently then the passage containing v. 32 has 
been seriously tampered with. The prologue of the Supplices is the only one 
in which Klinkenberg finds no interpolations. The extraordinary difficulties 
of the Ion and the Bacchae are adequately treated, but it would be too much 
to say that they are made to disappear entirely. But readers of the Journal 
will be more grateful for a statement of Klinkenberg's results than for discus- 
sion of single passages. I quote his words : " Prologi Euripidei omnia ea con- 
tinent quae spectatoribus ad ipsius dramatis actionem intellegendam scitu 
necessaria sunt : scaenam dramatis explicant et personarum gravissimarum 
fata, quantum quidem ad ipsam fabulam pertinent, usque ad illud temporis 
momentum enarrant, quo fabulae ipsius actio incipit.' 

" Prologos Euripides hoc consilio scripsit, ut spectatores ea quae dixi non per 
unam aut complures fabulae scaenas sparsa, sed perpetua oratione secundum 
rerum ordinem enarrata accurate cognoscerent et memoria tenerent." So far 
all sounds familiar. But let us see the precise application of the doctrine. 

" Omnes prologi Euripidei tripertiti sunt." 

" Exordium prologi praeparat historias in media parte enarrundas." 

" Semper fere persona TrpoXoyi'Covca, ut quam celerrime a spectatoribus co- 
gnoscatur, plerumque in exordio, certe interprima narrationis verba nomen suum 
expresse dicit ; si non dicit, alio modo curavit poeta, ut spectatores quemnam 
in scaena viderent statim in exordio intellegerent." 

" Quam celerrime fieri potest, locus actionis fabulae indicatur notaturque 
pronomine oSe. Eodem cum vocabulo coniunguntur omnes res et personae 
quas spectatores in scaena conspiciunt ; quas non conspiciunt eae illud prono- 
men respuunt." [Accordingly Med. 39, Hip. p. 48, And. p. 38, I. A. 72, are 
spurious.] 

" Media prologi pars, . . . gravissima est: eas res spectatoribus enarrat, qui- 
bus fabulae actio nititur. Si totum drama unum est, unam complectitur histo- 
riam, si duo capita habet, duas historias praebet." [Compare Medea with Hip- 
polytus.] 

" Media prologi pars rerum narrationem usque ad illud temporis momentum 
producit, quo fabulae ipsius actio incipit ; nunquam ea quae spectatores postea 
suis oculis videbunt, enarrat iisque voluptatem spectandae fabulae praeripit." 
[The apparent exception in the Hecuba is so clearly explained as to afford 
proof of the rule. " Nunquam Euripides in prologis fabulae ipsius argumentum 
praedixit ; si qua delibare debebat, tam tecte et caute fecit, ut nihilominus 
spectatores in Tabula ipsa prorsus nova viderent. Quam egregie haec quadrant 
in poetam rpayncaraTov !"] 

" Prologi narratio nunquam interrumpitur rebus alienis." " Quam ob rem 
Euripides in prologorum corpore a dictis, quibus aliis tragoediarum locis 
abundat, prorsus abstinuit." Especially noteworthy are the condemned pas- 
sages in the Hippolytus (7, 8) and Medea (14, 15). 
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" Prologi conclusio ad personam wpoTioyi^ovcrav pertinet; aut facta aut cogi- 
tationes eius continet. Interdum ea persona indicatur, quae post prologum 
recitatum in scaenam prodit demonstraturque spectatoribus pronomine ode ; 
nunquam autem earn personam TtpoT^oyiZovaa alloquitur." 

" Ii prologi qui optime cum ipsa fabula coeunt, omnes sunt prioris aetatis 
poeseos Euripideae. Posteriore tempore poeta non solum nexum internum 
magis magisque solvit, sed etiam externo illo vinculo, ut persona ■Kpo'koyiZ.ovGa 
insequentem personam indicaret, non iam usus est." 

" Duo genera interpolationis grassata sunt in prologis Euripideis : alteram 
quod grammaticum voco, alteram histrionale." 

"Ad prius genus omnes eas refero interpolationes, quae verborum poetae 
interpretandorum causa additae sunt." 

" Histriones duplici modo prologis Euripideis nocuerunt : additamenta 
intrusere aut ad scaenam fabulae immutandam aut ad ■koBo$ sermon is augen- 
dum." 

To the reviewer these principles all appear well established. If one 
more than another may be regarded as beyond the reach of doubt, it is the 
sharp rule regarding the use of ode. And however unwilling the reader may be 
to accept so favorable a judgment, no one can read Klinkenberg's pages, so 
laborious and so luminous, without getting some stimulus from the conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic spirit of his work. The style is simple, clear, correct, 
and never dull. J. H. Wheeler. 



The New Phrynichus, being a revised text of the Ecloga of the grammarian 
Phrynichus, with Introductions and Commentary by W. Gunion Ruther- 
ford, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
Rutherford's Phrynichus is a decided contrast to Lobeck's Phrynichus in 
every point, from the redundant style to the sumptuous dress, which one is 
almost tempted to call a naXbv evrcKpiov. Mr. Rutherford is a great admirer of 
the Dutch school, but his zeal is not always according to knowledge, and it 
remains to be seen what Cobet will think of his disciple. Dutch scholars 
are somewhat prone to declamatory depreciation of non-Batavian philologians, 
and Cobet's writings are full of sarcasm and diatribe, but there is a kind of 
convention among grammarians that the style shall not be wildly enthusiastic 
nor even oratorically fervid. If the ordinary tone is forsaken, the only variety 
that is considered tolerable is the subacid or the subacrid, of which examples 
enough can be found in the works of "Augustus Lobeck," with which Mr. 
Rutherford professes himself to have been long familiar. So opening Lobeck's 
Phrynichus quite at random, one finds, p. 15 : Taedet me recentiorum scriptorum 
inconstantiam ante oculos exponere, quam si satis considerasset Schweighaeu- 
serus, nunquam spem illam temerariam, quam in praefat, ad Appian. p. 112, 
ostendit, restituenduae aequalitatis, animo concepisset, neque per magnam libri 
partem miserum illud sigma vi et furca expulisset. P. 270. Hie omnes fidi- 
culas intendunt Abreschius et Sallierius. But even these lumina orationis were 
better away, because they foster a malignant habit, and grammarians are a 
crabbed race at best. Still there are worse things than malignity and crab- 



